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Preface 


This little book lays no claim to being a thorough 
or even an adequate study of political philosophy. 
It is nothing more than a modest effort to present 
in clear undogmatic fashion the ideas which I my- 
self had derived from some wonderful works in po- 
litical philosophy: John Locke’s Second Treatise of 
Government, Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s On the So- 
cial Contract, Jirgen Habermas’s Three Normative 
Models of Democracy, Iris Marion Young’s Inclusion 
and Democracy. 
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Dialogue with John Locke 


LOGOS: Can you tell me whether political power 
is established by God or by man; or if neither by 
God, nor by man, then whether it comes to man by 
nature, from whom or in what way? 

LOCKE: There was a time when God’s gift of “pri- 
vate dominion and paternal jurisdiction” to Adam 
was considered as the basis of political power; but 
now, if Iam not mistaken, this belief may lead some 
to view “all government in the world is the prod- 
uct only of force and violence, and that men live 
together by no other rules but that of beasts” with a 
perpetual threat of descent into “disorder and mis- 
chief, tumult, sedition and rebellion” (Two Treatises 
2.1). Let me first explain what political power is, 
and much deeper whether it is established by God 
or not since if men does not know the ‘quid’ of any- 
thing how can he know the ‘quale’? Do you think 
that you could? 

LOGOS: No, indeed. Well, let us ask ourselves: 
‘So what then is political power?’ 

LOCKE: The power to make laws and to define 
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the punishments for the purpose of “regulating and 
preserving of property, and of employing the force 
of the community, in the execution of such laws, 
and in the defence of the commonwealth from for- 
eign injury; and all this only for the public good” 
(Two Treatises 2.3). But when you get this, then 
the questions about the definition of political power 
will come to seem as the questions about its nature 
and origin. 


LOGOS: But the question is still not entirely clear. 
If you are trying to find out the meaning of political 
power in that sense, what exactly the nature and 
origin of whatever it is you are trying to get at? 


LOCKE: There will be no difficulty in answering 
your question. Let us take first the relationship of 
people-they should know how to administer the state 
of nature, “state all men are naturally in,” and in 
the administration of it to hold “perfect freedom to 
order their actions, and dispose of their possessions 
and persons, as they think fit, within the bounds of 
the law of nature, without asking leave, or depend- 
ing upon the will of any other man.” A men’s state 
of nature, if you wish to know about that, may also 
be easily described: his “power and jurisdiction is 
reciprocal” (Two Treatises 2.4). Only after the con- 
struction of political society, every age, every con- 
dition of life, young or old, male or female, bond or 
free, loses his equality. 


LOGOS: By the gods, please be generous, and tell 
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me what you say that state of nature is? 


LOCKE: “This be a state of liberty, yet it is not 
a state of licence: though man in that state have 
an uncontroulable liberty to dispose of his person or 
possessions, yet he has not liberty to destroy him- 
self, or so much as any creature in his possession, 
but where some nobler use than its bare preserva- 
tion calls for it. The state of nature has a law of 
nature to govern it, which obliges every on” (Two 
Treatises 2.6). 


LOGOS: There seems to be a special assumption 
here. 


LOCKE: I postulate that by simply being mankind, 
we have certain pre-political and pre-conventional 
obligations. If you apply this to the mind, it sug- 
gests that the positive laws of an established gov- 
ernment are only binding as long as they fit, within 
the bounds of the law of nature. It’s important to 
recognize that this assumption raises no philosophi- 
cal issue as long as we believe that there is a God. 

LOGOS: How fortunate Iam! When I ask you for 
only political power, you present me with a collec- 
tion of different fundamental things, different puz- 
zles, which are in your keeping. Suppose that I carry 
on solving these worries, and ask of you: What is 
your account of the law of nature? How would you 
answer me? 

LOCKE: Certainly not that prescribed by Galileo 
or Newton. The law of nature as it occurs in my 
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philosophy is not concerned with physical phenom- 
ena but rather a moral law. The law of nature as the 
God’s law for man and the law of reason, is in my 
eyes most perceptible, because it is rationally justi- 
fied on the basis of the fundamental law of nature. 

LOGOS: And if I went on to say: That is what I 
desire to know; tell me what is the fundamental law 
of nature;-would you be able to answer? 

LOCKE: I should stress that “by the fundamental 
law of nature, man being to be preserved as much as 
possible” (Two Treatises 2.16). 

LOGOS: I think it is difficult for most people to 
see in what sense the fundamental law of nature is 
being applied, indeed why man need to be preserved 
at all. Can you explain that? 

LOCKE: Well, I think that the preservation of 
mankind as a whole not exactly each person serves 
as the ultimate end to be advanced. A man may 
justifiably harm another man if this is necessary for 
the more effective preservation of the whole society. 

LOGOS: But if he always possessed this knowl- 
edge, he would always have known that he, in the 
state of nature, may take the punishment of viola- 
tors of the law of nature into his own hands. 

LOCKE: Clearly he would. “EVERY MAN HATH 
A RIGHT TO PUNISH THE OFFENDER, AND 
BE EXECUTIONER OF THE LAW OF NATURE” 
(Two Treatises 2.8). 

LOGOS: Which must have been the time when he 
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wouldn’t? 


LOCKE: Yes. He wouldn’t do so if he makes him- 
self a member of some politic society in which polit- 
ical power is found and directed to punish the viola- 
tion of those common rules by reference to common, 
known interpretation of the law of nature. 


LOGOS: And if he entered into a civil society with 
other men, then he must give up some kind of his 
natural liberty which was found in the state of na- 
ture. And if he did not want to join, then no one 
can compel him to do so. Wherefore a politic society 
cannot exist without the consent of the governed. 


LOCKE: I feel, somehow, that I like what you 
are saying. This new entity of politic society now 
created by the consent I call ‘the Community’ into 
which “every one of the members hath quitted this 
natural power, resigned it up” (Two Treatises 2.87). 


LOGOS: And I like what Iam saying. Some things 
I have said of which I am not altogether confident. 
But that we shall be better and braver and less help- 
less if we think that we ought to contract with each 
to unite into and constitute a community in order 
to get the protection and preservation of property, 
life, and liberty against danger both from within and 
without the community. 

LOCKE: Your words seem to me excellent. The 
examples of history show “that the governments of 
the world, that were begun in peace, had their be- 
ginning laid on that foundation, and were made by 
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the consent of the people” (Two Treatises 2.104). 
LOGOS: I suppose I may put in a mild protest? 


LOCKE: Tell me, then, where you think I am 
wrong. 


LOGOS: I don’t say you’re wrong; I just see that 
there has never been an instance in history where 
independent and equal men meeting together to set 
up a government. And I am sure that men are usu- 
ally born under a government and have no right to 
set up a new one. 


LOCKE: Even though it is not surprising that the 
historical record provides so little written evidence 
about humanity existing in a state of nature, there 
might really “that the beginning of Rome and Venice 
were by the uniting together of several men free and 
independent one of another, amongst whom there 
was no natural superiority or subjection” (Two Trea- 
tises 2.102). And to your second objection, in many 
parts of America there was no government at all, “if 
it be said, that every man there was born subject to 
his father, or the head of his family; that the sub- 
jection due from a child to a father took not away 
his freedom of uniting into what political society he 
thought fit, has been already proved” (Two Treatises 
2.102). Do you agree? And may I continue on those 
lines? 

LOGOS: By all means, do. What, then, I will ask 
now, is the really sufficient declaration of a man’s 
consent which shall be understood to make him sub- 
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ject to the laws of any government? 

LOCKE: From the point of view of the individual, 
I hold, consent in any community either express or 
tacit. 

LOGOS: What do you mean by express consent? 

LOCKE: I mean especially those explicit agree- 
ments 

such as oaths of fealty, or allegiance whereby in- 
dividuals consciously place themselves under the at- 
tached implication 

of submission. 

LOGOS: What about the tacit consent? 

LOCKE: Tacit consent? 

LOGOS: Is there much to say about it? 

LOCKE: Much too much! Only it is so difficult 
to say. But some discussion we must have first as 
to what ought to be aimed at, concerning the inher- 
itance of property. 

LOGOS: Well, proceed. 

LOCKE: “For every man’s children being by na- 
ture as free as himself, or any of his ancestors ever 
were, may, whilst they are in that freedom, choose 
what society they will join themselves to, what com- 
monwealth they will put themselves under” (Two 
Treatises 2.73). But if the child accepts the inheri- 
tance of their ancestors, which is bestowed under a 
government, he must also subject to all the condi- 
tions annexed to such a possession. Thus, for tacit 
consent, I mean especially those implicit agreements 
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implied by the giving of express consent to some- 
thing else. We see that the inheritance case is one 
that fits that pattern. 

LOGOS: What is your definition of commonwealth? 

LOCKE: An independent community or society of 
men. Here, it refers to the constitutional aspect of 
a community, the way in which power is structured 
internally. 

LOGOS: What of the power? 

LOCKE: The legislative, executive, and federative 
power. 

LOGOS: In any of them, what could possibly be 
the most important? 

LOCKE: The legislative power, for it “is the preser- 
vation of the society, and (as far as will consist with 
the public good) of every person in it” (Two Trea- 
tises 2.134). Yet if substantive conditions of legit- 
imacy for legislative powers are not examined, and 
left to lie fallow, commonwealths may become cor- 
rupted. If the legislative power, as the consent of 
the society, whether is in the hands of one person or 
many people in any form of the political community, 
whether has long or short existence, and no matter 
how supreme the power is, is to work, conditions of 
legitimacy must be questioned. 

LOGOS: Can you give some examples of condi- 
tions of legitimacy which need to be questioned? 

LOCKE: First, legislative power “is not, nor can 
possibly be absolutely arbitrary over the lives and 
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fortunes of the people” (Two Treatises 2.135). Sec- 
ondly, legislative authority “cannot assume to its 
self a power to rule by extemporary arbitrary de- 
crees, but is bound to dispense justice” (Two Trea- 
tises 2.136). Thirdly, the supreme power deprives 
no one from his property without his own consent. 
Fourthly, legislative authority cannot transfer the 
power of making laws to any other hand. 


LOGOS: Let’s make sure we’ve got this absolutely 
clear. For the first condition, this is because it is 
constituted by the people through their consent to 
become a political society with an authority to reg- 
ulate law which is limited to the protection of their 
civil interests for the common good. For the second 
condition, this is because it is trusted by the com- 
munity with the hope that inconveniences which is 
likely to cause chaos due to unwritten law of nature 
will be eliminated. For the third condition, this is 
because it does not make any sense for the supreme 
power which is found by people’s consent in order 
to protect their properties to “take from any private 
man, what part he pleases of his property” (Two 
Treatises 2.137). For the fourth condition, this is be- 
cause “the people alone can appoint the form of the 
commonwealth, which is by constituting the legisla- 
tive, and appointing in whose hands that shall be” 
(Two Treatises 2.137), and so people are not bound 
by laws other than laws made by their legislative 
authority. 
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LOCKE: That’s right. For the first condition, I 
want to affirm that no good law against this. For the 
second condition, I want to affirm that law should 
be set down in such a way that is positively clear 
and publicly. For the third condition, I want to af- 
firm that no good legislative authority against this 
promulgated. For the fourth condition, I want to af- 
firm that no force but the consent of the people can 
transfer the right to make laws. 


LOGOS: It follows from these four conditions that 
you are very focused on putting the interests of the 
people in the first priority and setting the ultimate 
principle power belongs to the people. If Aristotle 
in his book Politics suggests that it is the legislative 
authority’s task to build a society which shall make 
the good life possible, then you suggest that it is the 
legislative authority’s task to build a law which is 
most agreeable among men. 


LOCKE: That is correct. Since it is now evi- 
dent from what I have been said, that the legislative 
power is the supreme power in the state, it will be 
necessary to note that legislative power cannot be 
exercised too frequently to make laws that keep up 
with social reality for this tends to corruption. 


LOGOS: What are your suggestions? 

LOCKE: The power to call parliaments or sen- 
ates should be handed in the executive branch of 
the government when the legislative branch is not 
sitting. In addition to legislative and executive pow- 
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ers, every national community should also have the 
federative power. 


LOGOS: Well. Let’s not pursue the point specifi- 
cally with regard to the internal organization of ex- 
ecutive power as well as federative power. Let me 
instead put this general question to you: now that 
we’ve so completely distinguish three main powers 
within the constitution of a commonwealth, must it 
be the case that we advocate distribution of these 
powers among different entities according to the na- 
ture of the powers? 


LOCKE: I think that is true and historically very 
important. The harm that the old picture of the re- 
lationship between the legislative, the executive and 
the federative power does is this: human beings will, 
for their benefit, grant unlimited power to one or 
the supreme authority since they are rational. It 
is very hard to have a political discussion, for exam- 
ple, without someone asking for the argument favors 
deputies’ democracy, with rulers being held account- 
able to those who have taken them to power and the 
division of power is to ensure people have enough 
ability to participate in the uncompromising struggle 
against political authoritarianism, inhumane dicta- 
torships which destruct human freedom and dignity. 


LOGOS: Do you think that we shouldn’t care much 
about how a constitution should be constructed but 
how political powers should be functioned instead? 


LOCKE: Yes, I do. The supremacy of the legisla- 
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tive power is based on the will of the political com- 
munity by making laws for itself; the executive power 
comes from its task to enforce the laws provided by 
the legislative authority; the federative power is “the 
power of war and peace, leagues and alliances, and 
all the transactions, with all persons and commu- 
nities without the commonwealth” (Two Treatises 
2.146) and should be distinguished from the execu- 
tive power. 

LOGOS: What is your definition of democracy? 

LOCKE: A form of government that place power 
of making laws in the hands of “the community from 
time to time” and the power of “executing those 
laws” in the hands of “officers of their own appoint- 
ing” (Two Treatises 2.132). 

LOGOS: LOGOS: How do you distinguish other 
types of government? 

LOCKE: Oligarchy is a form of government that 
place “power of making laws into the hands of a few 
select men, and their heirs or successors” (Two Trea- 
tises 2.132). Monarchy is a form of government that 
place power of making laws into “the hands of one 
man” (Two Treatises 2.132). 

LOGOS: You mean a monarchy is a tyranny? 

LOCKE: Not just a monarchy but any form of 
government in which the ruler’s aim is to acts on his 
own behalf. 

LOGOS: What do you have in mind when you 
refer to the public good? 
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LOCKE: The provision of those things which en- 
sure “no other end but preservation” (Two Trea- 
tises 2.135) and safety of the whole society. The 
public good as it occurs in my philosophy can’t be 
achieved through collective participation in any form 
of shared deliberation but must be private choices 
about what to do in order to effectively enforce the 
law of nature. 


LOGOS: Do you think that everyone has owner- 
ship rights over himself? 


LOCKE: I think it is fair to assume that this is 
the case. “Every man has a property in his own 
person: his no body has any right to but himself” 
(Two Treatises 2.27). But, again, I would question 
the use of the word “property,” which carries mis- 
leading suggestions. I assume that “men being all 
the workmanship of one omnipotent, and infinitely 
wise maker” (Two Treatises 2.6). If I characterize all 
of a person’s rights as property, then the property 
that you have just mentioned is external goods such 
as consumables or land. Always rights in external 
goods are natural rights which requires no consent. 
If I live long enough, I will possibly see my theory 
being contrasted with Mr. Hume’s conventionalist 
account; and if Mr. Hobbes lived long enough, then 
he would have the chance to join the debate with 
his positivist approach. Often these accounts would 
be wrong, as I later explained — but there’s a course 
that’s followed, and this could be the case only, if 
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property is solely a consensual, conventional, or legal 
concept, our property is then not secure and carries 
us to the point where the point of having civil soci- 
ety is no longer so evident. It’s important to realize 
that. It’s worth paying attention to our need for a 
natural foundation of property — and I don’t neces- 
sarily mean that we have property right to destroy 
ourselves through selling ourselves into slavery, self- 
punish or suicide, but even a much more limited right 
to private ownership. It certainly doesn’t just look 
like some random act of the imagination. Where it’s 
possible to regard ourselves as the property of God, 
we actually have no right to take our own lives. 


LOGOS: It seems to me you have assumed that 
resources like land and water are so much that they 
can be used without prejudicing to any body? 


LOCKE: Well, I don’t want to make an invidious 
remark about resource supplies during the 17th cen- 
tury without admitting that I do notice a possible is- 
sue with my own formation, but the absence of com- 
petition over resources in empirical circumstances of 
the world during this time made such issue unneces- 
sary. Individuals may appropriate natural resources 
“at least where there is enough, and as good, left in 
common for others” (Two Treatises 2.27). 


LOGOS: Is it actually the case that you estab- 
lish that a right to acquire property through labor is 
permissible and legitimate so long as “there was still 
enough, and as good left” (Two Treatises 2.33)? 
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LOCKE: Right... 


LOGOS: I think it’s important to emphasize that 
your “enough, and as good” condition might be dis- 
missed as it conflicts with the fundamental law of 
nature which “being, that all, as much as may be, 
should be preserved” (Two Treatises 2.183). 


LOCKE: I must say once more that my basic con- 
cern is that the distribution of property, deriving 
from the fundamental law of nature, should provide 
everyone with the opportunity of acquire to himself 
a property. 

LOGOS: It seems to me self-evident that conquest 
can’t not be reckoned as one of the originals of gov- 
ernment. Would you agree? 


LOCKE: I very strongly agree with the main point 
you have made. I may have some reservations, but 
your central point seems to me entirely correct. What 
you said is basically a kind of support of my claim 
that polities can’t “be founded on any thing but the 
consent of the people” (Two Treatises 2.175). Just 
because “a robber break into my house, and with a 
dagger at my throat make me seal deeds to convey 
my estate to him” does not mean “this give him any 
title” (Two Treatises 2.176). 

LOGOS: One has to look at conquest in this way 
to see with complete clarity why we should no more 
mistake conquest for the consent of the people. What 
do we see? Indeed, do we really see that all conquests 
are the result of unjust wars? If we don’t, what do 
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we have to say about conquests that result from just 
wars? 


LOCKE: If one had to define conquest in terms 
of one feature only, this is the one: despotical rights 
of one man has over another. A conqueror “that 
conquers in an unjust war can thereby have no title 
to the subjection and obedience of the conquered” 
(Two Treatises 2.176). But a lawful conqueror can 
only have “an absolute power over the lives of those 
who by an unjust war have forfeited them; but not 
over the lives or fortunes of those who engaged not in 
the war, nor over the possessions even of those who 
were actually engaged in it” (Two Treatises 2.178). 
What characterizes conquest is that it involves no 
longer the lawful subduing of an entire population. 


LOGOS: Do you also agree with me that this arise, 
if indirectly, from the ground of the fundamental law 
of nature that mankind should be preserved? 


LOCKE: Yes, I do agree. “The miscarriages of 
the father are no faults of the children” and “his 
goods, which nature, that willeth the preservation 
of all mankind as much as is possible, hath made to 
belong to the children to keep them from perishing” 
(Two Treatises 2.182). The conqueror from a con- 
quest that results from a just war has the right to 
force an unjust aggressor to make reparations or pay 
for the cost of the war, but reparations can’t be so 
great as to force the family of an unjust aggressor in 
danger to perish. 
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LOGOS: When you talk of conquest I take it you’re 
referring to both foreign and domestic conquest? 


LOCKE: An usurpation, a form of domestic con- 
quest where the usurper adds tyranny to his con- 
quest, is no longer right, no matter what the just ac- 
tion, “till the people are both at liberty to consent, 
and have actually consented to allow, and confirm” 
in the usurper “the power he hath till then usurped” 
(Two Treatises 2.198). The consent of the people 
is not only a source of legitimate political power, 
it’s successfully the only source. We consent to en- 
ter into civil society as rulers and as subjects to be 
ruled. “Usurper extend his power beyond what of 
right belonged to the lawful princes, or governors 
of the commonwealth” (Two Treatises 2.197), and 
disrespect popular consent which he is a part of it. 
Nobody quite knows how this works, but it does pre- 
vent the commonwealth from good usurpations. An 
usurpation, “the exercise of power, which another 
hath a right to” (Two Treatises 2.199), and hence 
this is by no means legitimate transfer of power. 


LOGOS: I'd like to invite your comment on rebel- 
lion. It’s easy to see, in the light of what you was 
saying earlier, people are guilty of rebellion. 


LOCKE: Yes, but only if the establishment of po- 
litical regimes is legitimate. As a recipe for coping 
with tyranny, “the exercise of power beyond right” 
(Two Treatises 2.199), the rebellion can be offered. 
Such rebellions, of course, do not occur every sin- 
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gle time a government errs since “rebellion being an 
opposition, not to persons, but authority, which is 
founded only in the constitutions and laws of the 
government” (Two Treatises 2.226). 
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2 Social Contract 


Dialogue with Jean-Jacques Rousseau 


LOGOS: Personally, I think the clearest way to dis- 
cuss your ideas is to start from the nature of things, 
and explain based on reason — which is after all what 
you yourselves did with your attack on the social 
contract. How did you come to start from there? 

ROUSSEAU: Well, the reason was that the infi- 
nite variety and complexity of life, was of such enor- 
mous prevalence, and over quite a wide spectrum of 
thought, including not simply major currents in po- 
litical science but in philosophy and history as well. 
And what most political philosophers has done be- 
fore was primarily demonstrating insight into the po- 
litical complications and affairs of their time. The 
rise of this had the effect reinstating people to sur- 
render liberty for security. But human nature does 
not easily and rapidly bend to such treatment. In 
fact, in investigating the social contract, we may con- 
sider in succession: first, the origin of civil society in 
a contract; second, the theory of sovereignty and the 
general will; third, the constitution of a government; 
and fourth, civil religion. 
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2 Social Contract 


LOGOS: One thing you stressed, which is very 
obvious once it’s pointed out, is that most people 
aren’t, taught how to entering a social contract at 
all. That’s to say, most parents don’t give planned 
instruction of any king to their children. Yet the 
children have entered a social contract nevertheless. 


LOGOS: As you say, “man is born free, and every- 
where he is in chains” (The Social Contract 1.1.1). 
Why are we like that? 


ROUSSEAU: This principle, of course, cannot be 
predicated of men as revealed to us either by science 
or by history, but this undemonstrated and exclu- 
sive proposition forms the basis of my whole theory. 
We are born free and equal in the sense that no man 
has a natural authority over other men. We are ev- 
erywhere in chains in the sense that we are chained 
by laws and by dependences. In fact these chains 
result from the obligations that each person has to 
the community. 


LOGOS: What do you think of the state of nature? 


ROUSSEAU: It is not a particularly pleasant state, 
for there are obstacles which impede the preserva- 
tion of men are too strong for powers of resistance 
as “each individual can muster to maintain himself” 
(The Social Contract 1.6.1) in the state of nature. 
It is not a particularly safe state, for men are “de- 
fending the means of preserving their lives by risk- 
ing them” (The Social Contract 2.4.1) in the state 
of nature. It is a state before the intrusive effects of 
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education and law have altered what people are like 
in themselves, for man is described as “a stupid and 
bounded animal” (The Social Contract 1.8.1) and I, 
as a man, “recognize as another’s only what is of 
no use to myself” (The Social Contract 2.6.2) in the 
state of nature. People therefore set themselves to 
devise a political system which allows them to “re- 
main as free as” (The Social Contract 2.6.4) in the 
state of nature while avoiding the material dangers 
of it. 


LOGOS: How precisely do you set about estab- 
lishing this political system legitimately? 

ROUSSEAU: Well, now, the answer to what you 
are asking is that in our search for the basis for every 
social system, “each of us puts his person and his 
full power in common under the supreme direction 
of the general will; and in a body we receive each 
member as an indivisible part of the whole” (The 
Social Contract 1.6.9). My contention will be that a 
covenant, which is an agreement forged between the 
members of society to live under rules they all agree 
on, achieves precisely my aim that no one is a loser. 

LOGOS: But still the question nags on: What can 
you say about a covenant between the king and his 
people? 

ROUSSEAU: Well, you have to ask: “What a peo- 
ple can get in return when they ‘give itself to a king’ 
(The Social Contract 1.5.2)?” “The act by which a 
people is a people” is not preserved after they elect 
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a king. Only by surrendering his rights without ex- 
ception to the community, he gains the equivalent 
of the freedom that he loses, but now has new forces 
which are united and directed from those that exist 
to “defend and protect the person and goods of each 
associate with the full common force” (The Social 
Contract 1.6.4). 


LOGOS: What does freedom mean to you? 
ROUSSEAU: There are three different types of 


freedom: natural freedom, civil freedom, and moral 
freedom. Natural freedom, which happens when an 
individual lives in a state of nature, involves “an 
unlimited right to everything that tempts him and 
he can reach” (The Social Contract 1.8.2). Civil 
freedom, which happens when an individual enters 
a civil state, is “limited by the general will” (The 
Social Contract 1.8.2) and involves only a right to 
those things that are properly his. By moral free- 
dom, which is also a conception of civil state, I mean 
“obedience to the law one has prescribed to oneself 
is freedom” (The Social Contract 1.8.3). 


LOGOS: You mentioned that general will shall be 
constrained to concern the common interest of the 
citizens, and that it contrary to or different from 
particular will of each individual may have (The So- 
cial Contract 1.7.7-8) and the general will “alone can 
direct the forces of the State according to the end of 
its institution, which is the common good” (The So- 
cial Contract 2.1.1). Would you mind telling me how 
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does your own conception of the general will relating 
to the nature of the sovereign? 


ROUSSEAU: Each individual may, as a man, have 
a particular will which may temporarily share the 
same interests as the general will, but his particular 
interest may quite differently from the community’s 
interests in all cases. Thus, the common good can 
only be achieved in the hands of the Sovereign. 


LOGOS: What is the nature of the Sovereign? 


ROUSSEAU: The sovereign is inalienable which 
means it “can only be represented by itself” (The 
Social Contract 2.1.2) but not by a smaller group 
and the sovereign is inalienable which means it either 
reflects the interests of all citizens as a whole, or 
nothing (The Social Contract 2.2.1). 


LOGOS: You said that “sovereignty, since it is 
nothing but the exercise of the general will, can never 
be alienated” (The Social Contract 2.1.1). Did you 
try to reject Mr. Hobbes’s view that a people’s will 
can be vested in some group or individual that then 
acts on behalf of them but rules over them? 


ROUSSEAU: Mr. Hobbes suggests that I, as a cit- 
izen should cede to some particular person or group 
of persons the right to decide the basics of my life. 
I, in contrast, suggests that he, as a citizen, should 
have an active and direct political voice to defend 
his will and should be governed by this will other- 
wise he already gives up his freedom and his right 
to govern himself. Hence, he already did “alienate 
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his freedom, and enslave himself to a master” (The 
Social Contract 1.4.2). 


LOGOS: I’m sure a lot of people would say: “Well, 
yes, Mr. Rousseau mean that Mr. Hobbes advocates 
slavery. 


ROUSSEAU: Please do not misunderstand me. 
Mr. Hobbes and I are not from the same generation. 
In fact, Mr. Hobbes can be considered the father 
of the “Social Contract.” He argued that the funda- 
mental need of the human person is self-preservation, 
people unite to protect each other including them- 
selves, and they set up a ruler to maintain social 
order. However, Mr. Hobbes felt that the monarchy 
provided the best authority since it can effectively 
maintain national security. It is necessary to under- 
stand for his political theory because he was born in 
a time of turmoil. Moreover, we should note, that 
although Mr. Hobbes fully supports monarchies, he 
also thinks that oligarchies and democracies are also 
very promising. 

LOGOS: You said that “for the same reason that 
sovereignty is inalienable, it is indivisible” (The So- 
cial Contract 2.2.1). Did you try to reject the sepa- 
ration of powers? 


ROUSSEAU: Well, this was not my intention. I 
just want to reinforce my belief that “force and will,” 
“legislative and executive power,” “rights of taxa- 
tion, justice and war,” “domestic administration and 
the power to conduct foreign affairs” (The Social 
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Contract 2.2.2) are just subordinate to the general 
will and should be consisted the collective decision 
of the people. 


LOGOS: If you rejected the idea that the Sovereign 
can be represented by some group or individual, how 
can people govern themselves in the civil state? 


ROUSSEAU: I should simply put that people should 
self-govern themselves by acting together through 
the activities of the sovereign itself to achieve the 
general will. Mr. Hobbes and Mr. Locke suggests 
that the civil state is a collection of individuals living 
for their own benefit, but to me, the civil state is a 
vibrant group of people governed by their collective 
will, not the individual will of each one of them. 


LOGOS: Even though “the general will is always 
upright and always tends to the public utility,” the 
deliberations of the people do not always necessarily 
express the general will (The Social Contract 2.3.1). 
How can you explain the general will both as an 
individual motivation and a common good? 

ROUSSEAU: Each citizen should pursue his own 
good in a manner that is consistent with the general 
will. In order to do so, we must eliminate all the 
different opinions of the members of society in order 
to synthesize the general will. Each person must 
ignore the factional rights and act as a citizen of the 
civil state when contributing ideas; and society must 
eliminate partial associations with specific interests. 


LOGOS: Technically, a Constitution can be con- 
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sidered as a social contract, what do you think about 
drafting the Constitution of a nation today is still 
largely carried out by the elites of the nation? 


ROUSSEAU: A legitimate civil state is one in which 
sovereign are the one exercising their general will. 
However, the common people, plucked from the state 
of nature, can be easily manipulated, and are not 
likely to sit down together and write up a code of 
law successfully. Thus, “the great soul of the Law- 
giver is the true miracle which must prove his mis- 
sion” which is correcting the flaws of a popular (The 
Social Contract 2.7.11). The problem is that these 
people must preserve the spirit of a Constitution in 
the form of a social contract, and that people have to 
participate in the discussion, comment and approval 
of the Constitution. 


LOGOS: How do you distinguish types of govern- 
ment? 


ROUSSEAU: A government is called a democracy, 
an aristocracy, or a monarchy, according as it is con- 
ducted by “the majority of the people” (The Social 
Contract 3.3.2) or “the hands of a small number” of 
the people (The Social Contract 3.3.3) or by “in the 
hands of a single magistrate” (The Social Contract 
3.3.4); and there are also mixed forms. 


LOGOS: Do you mean to say that you classify 
types of government using a purely numerical crite- 
rion? 


ROUSSEAU: Yes. I have followed the classifica- 
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tory scheme presented in Aristotle’s Politics. 

LOGOS: What the best form of government? 

ROUSSEAU: It is impossible to give a decisive an- 
swer, for each is in some cases the best. Rather, the 
larger the population, the fewer magistrates there 
should be. In general, democracy best suits small 
states, aristocracy intermediate states and monar- 
chy large states. 

LOGOS: What do you think of democracy as a 
form of government? 

ROUSSEAU: There has never been a true democ- 
racy, and there never will be for partly, I suppose, 
states, by their nature, tend toward having the mi- 
nority naturally govern the majority, and a whole 
people cannot remain in perpetual session to man- 
age the affairs of government (The Social Contract 
3.4.3). Democracy requires the constant change of 
the appointment of deputies which would change the 
form of administration, and hence increase the risk 
of civil wars and intestine turmoil (The Social Con- 
tract 3.4.7). 


LOGOS: What do you think of many people hold 
this truth to be self-evident, that democracy is ob- 
viously the best form of government? 

ROUSSEAU: It is a nullity and a delusion. Let 
them be gods to govern themselves democratically. 

LOGOS: Do you mean that aristocracy is the best 
form of government since it has several advantages 
over a pure democracy such as assemblies are more 
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easily convoked, and public affairs are conducted 
with more constancy and order? 


ROUSSEAU: I must say, though, aristocracy is 
the best and most natural if the government is en- 
trusted to those who are wisest and best able to give 
their whole time to it among the citizens. 


LOGOS: It sounds, from what you say, as if kings 
were always what they should be, then monarchy 
would be even better. Was this so? 


ROUSSEAU: Well, it is rare to find the kings cho- 
sen on account of their morality or ability. I think 
that kings “always prefer the maxim that is most 
immediately useful to them” (The Social Contract 
3.4.5). Even if the wisest man happens to be on the 
throne, there’s no guarantee for the character of his 
successor. 


LOGOS: What is to be the attitude of the state 
in respect of freedom? 


ROUSSEAU: Certainly not that prescribed in the 
English freedom. Englishmen only have freedom dur- 
ing the few days when the elections to parliament 
take place. I must say, though, “freedom, not being 
a fruit of every Clime, is not within the reach of every 
people” (The Social Contract 3.8.1) and “in some un- 
fortunate circumstances one can preserve one’s own 
freedom only at the expense of someone else’s” (The 
Social Contract 3.15.10). Thus depending on the 
nature of the governed people, individual freedom 
might be counted as success in government in some 
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case. 


LOGOS: Suppose a law to be passed in the Peo- 
ple’s assembly by a majority. What binds a person 
of the minority to obedience? 


ROUSSEAU: It is important to emphasize that 
when the law is proposed, people agree to its confor- 
mity to the general will-not to its rightness. “There- 
fore when the opinion contrary to my own prevails, 
it proves nothing more than that I made a mistake 
and that what I took to be the general will was not” 
(The Social Contract 4.2.8). As long as the laws are 
made in a legitimate way, the minority submit to 
obey laws which were made against their will, be- 
cause if they flighted to defend their own votes, then 
they would undergo worse inconveniences than those 
which are involved in this submission. 


LOGOS: Can you give me a straightforward ex- 
ample of those inconveniences? 


ROUSSEAU: “If, then, at the time of the social 
pact there are some who oppose it, their opposition 
does not invalidate the contract, it only keeps them 
from being included in it; they are foreigners among 
the Citizens” (The Social Contract 4.2.6). “The 
words for foreigners and for enemies were long syn- 
onymous among several ancient peoples, even among 
the Latins: For our ancestors, says Cicero, called 
“enemies” what we now should call a “foreigner”” 
(Geneva Manuscrip 288). “Every patriot hates for- 
eigners; they are only men, and nothing to him” 
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(Emile 1.7). This inconvenience is inevitable. 


LOGOS: In the history of the race, it is a more 
frequent case that the submission of the majority to 
the laws imposed by a powerful minority that claims 
itself to speak for the general will. What ought to 
be done in that case? 


ROUSSEAU: A further point about the general 
will is that you have to remember that an expres- 
sion of the general will takes the form of law and the 
sovereign body is the only legislative organ of the 
state since no one but the sovereign has the right of 
declaring the general will. In order to prevent a pow- 
erful minority from encroaching upon the functions 
of sovereignty, the sovereign people should regularly 
call the government to accounts and either renew or 
revoke the mandate of the government. 

LOGOS: You did aware of the influence of fac- 
tions, didn’t you? 

ROUSSEAU: Long debates, dissensions, and tu- 
mult provide a dangerous opening for faction and a 
return to complete anarchy or to the state of nature. 

LOGOS: What is your method for preventing the 
emergence of factions? 

ROUSSEAU: To remove the causes of faction is 
to ensure that “all of the springs of the State are 
vigorous and simple, its maxims are clear and per- 
spicuous, it has no confused, contradictory interests, 
the common good is everywhere fully evident and re- 
quires only good sense to be perceived” (The Social 
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Contract 4.1.1). 


LOGOS: What is your view on the place of religion 
within civil society? 

ROUSSEAU: Religion is certainly not universally 
strong enough to deter men from commanding or 
harming any other person, but religion can divide 
people and create many obstacles for the state. I 
have said that “man is born free, and everywhere he 
is in chains” (The Social Contract 1.1.1) and if the 
loss of freedom is not caused by God, then it must 
the product of man himself who has departed and 
alienated himself from the state of nature. Thus it is 
man who has to free himself by subjecting to laws to 
which he has consented! No divine power other than 
the supreme power of the sovereign can heal what is 
broken. My Mamma “often said that it would not 
be justice at all for God to be just with regard to us, 
because—since he had not given us what we needed 
to be just—it would be asking for a return of more 
than he had given” (Confessions p. 192). 


LOGOS: No wonder why your books were burned 
and warrants were issued for your arrest. Your for- 
mer friends such as Jacob Vernes of Geneva could not 
accept your views, and wrote violent rebuttals. If 
you had a chance to go back to your past, would you 
still include a discussion of the civil religion within 
The Social Contract? 


ROUSSEAU: “I intrepidly followed routes of up- 
rightness, never flattering or sparing anyone at the 
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expense of justice and truth” (Confessions p. 412). 
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3 Three Normative 
Models of Democracy 


Dialogue with Jiirgen Habermas 


LOGOS: If I were somebody who knew nothing what- 
ever about your famous article “Three Normative 
Models of Democracy,” and you wanted to give me 
a basic idea. How would you begin? 

HABERMAS: I would begin by trying to “remind 
you the opposite features” of “democracy and de- 
liberative politics” “from both the liberal and the 
republican paradigm,” but the remind would be a 
“a proceduralist view.” In formal democracy, “the 
nature of the political process” is “the structures of 
market processes” in which people are “bundling to- 
gether and pushing private interests against a gov- 
ernment.” While in deliberative politics, the nature 
of the political process” is the structures of dialogue 
processes in which people are communicate together 
in order to get a mutual understanding. 

LOGOS: Your starting point, then, is this: de- 
liberative politics differs from formal democracy in 
that deliberation, not voting decisions which “have 
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the same structure as the acts of choice made by 
participants in a market,” is the primary source of 
legitimacy for the law. 


HABERMAS: It is an uncomfortable view, be- 
cause in one sense “the democratic process is de- 
pendent on the virtues of citizens devoted to the 
public weal.” It is contrary to our ordinary view 
of “compromises make up the bulk of political pro- 
cesses.” Moreover, it should “assume the forms of 
practical discourse that neutralize power, bargain- 
ing itself well allows for strategic interactions.” Thus 
the revolt against deliberative politics, as one of the 
features of 20th and 21st centuries pollical philoso- 
phy, is readily understandable. But the revolt can 
be challenged if deliberative politics is “conceived 
as a syndrome that depends on a network of fairly 
regulated bargaining processes and of various forms 
of argumentation, including pragmatic, ethical and 
moral discourses, each of which relies on different 
communicative presuppositions and procedures.” 


LOGOS: I must say I find this staring point is 
really difficult to accept. The notion that delibera- 
tive politics brings ethical questions into the realm of 
democratic process is not something that ever pre- 
sented itself naturally to me: should it be that a 
deeper disagreement about an ethical concern can 
cause a long deliberation can cause factions and sig- 
nal the decline of the state? The state governs by 
consent. And that’s where we seek to find the agree- 
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ment not ethical concern. 

HABERMAS: It is unusual. But I’d like to re- 
emphasize that the idea of consent must not dispose 
“the citizens’ will in any way.” It was discussed by 
earlier philosophers such as Locke and Rousseau, but 
did not have that absolutely central place that it had 
in deliberative politics theory. So, in some sense, 
“deliberation is certainly supposed to provide the 
medium for a more or less conscious integration of 
the legal community.” 
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4 Inclusion and 
Democracy 


Dialogue with Iris Marion Young 


LOGOS: Id like us to start by examining a position 
which many, if not most, of our contemporaries oc- 
cupy. Since the twentieth century there has been an 
almost spectacular increase in the prevalence of crit- 
ical theory, especially in the West, and especially 
among philosophers: in their minds a world view 
based on understanding or explaining society has 
been supplanted by a world view based on critiquing 
and changing society as a whole. This critical view 
is one which influences us all. So would you begin 
our discussion by formulating it clearly as our point 
of departure? 

YOUNG: Ironically enough, political philosophy 
has to be both more abstract on the one hand and 
more “socially and historically situated normative 
analysis and argument” (Young, 2000: 10) on the 
other. And I don’t think there’s a contradiction 
in making these two recommendations. Locke and 
Rousseau were abstract. But it seemed to some 
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that the task of deriving “ideals of a democratic 
politics in which citizens try to solve shared prob- 
lems justly” (Young, 2000: 10) from “philosophical 
premises about morality, human nature, or the good 
life” was coming to an end. This seems to me the way 
forward. Id like to “reflects on existing social rela- 
tions and processes to identify what we experience as 
valuable in them, but as present only intermittently, 
partially, or potentially” (Young, 2000: 10). 


LOGOS: To understand this view properly it’s es- 
sential to see its chief reference point as political 
philosophy has always been to a large extent moral 
theory and social theory, ever since Aristotle. 


YOUNG: Exactly. For me, critical theory is a nor- 
mative reflection that is morally and socially contex- 
tualized. 


LOGOS: I know from your writings that ‘critical’ 
is central to your thinking of inclusive democracy. 


YOUNG: Not only inclusion, but for many con- 
ceptions of democracy and justice, my aims are not 
at constructing a universal normative system insu- 
lated from a particular society, but at articulating 
“normative ideals and moral arguments intended both 
to reveal moral deficiencies in contemporary demo- 
cratic societies and at the same time to envision 
transformative possibilities in those societies” (Young, 
2000: 10-1). I concern myself very much with the 
inclusion within democratic practices, and I have 
to, because “the normative legitimacy of a demo- 
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cratic decision depends on the degree to which those 
affected by it have been included in the decision- 
making processes and have had the opportunity to 
influence the outcomes” (Young, 2000: 5-6). 


LOGOS: The notion of citizenship in a democracy 
to be achieved is very much a notion of inclusion and 
democratic participation. 


YOUNG: Exactly. And the idea of democracy 
here shifts from a focus on aggregative patterns of 
private interests and preferences-The Aggregative Model- 


to procedural issues of participation in deliberation- 
The Deliberative Model. 


LOGOS: What would you say are the chief merits 
of the deliberative model of democracy-the things we 
all either have learned or ought to learn from it? 


YOUNG: Well, I would say, of the two sides that 
we’ve looked at-the concept of the political and its 
coextensive concept, the concept of justice-politics 
has become very much part of our common lives. It 
has given us “a protection against tyranny and the 
ability of individuals and groups to promote and pro- 
tect their interests in politics and policy” (Young, 
2000: 26). When you get to the concept of jus- 
tice it’s a much more controversial question. It has 
given us “theoretical support for the persistent faith 
that democratic procedures are likely to promote 
the most just policies” (Young, 2000: 27), for in- 
stance, appealing to “two general conditions of in- 
justice: oppression, institutional constraint on self- 
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development, and domination, institutional constraint 

on self-determination” (Young, 2000: 31)-the way “I 

define social justice, then, as the institutional condi- 

tions for promoting self-development and self-determination 
of a society’s members” (Young, 2000: 33). 


LOGOS: Can you illustrate that? 


YOUNG: Yes. You can see it by example. If you 
want to look at the political of the deliberative model 
as the scientific method in physics, doing for the de- 
velopment of a policy what physicists usually did for 
the formation and testing of hypotheses and theo- 
ries, then you get “a more abstract and comprehen- 
sive decision situation than politics usually exhibits” 
(Young, 2000: 28), just as a less influence of bias or 
prejudice in the experimenter when testing an hy- 
pothesis or a theory. What then also appear is the 
concept of justice of the deliberative model, which 
suggests that you shouldn’t vote on policies, just as 
you can’t vote on the laws of physics. “The structure 
and norms of ideal deliberative democracy, further- 
more, provide the epistemic conditions for the col- 
lective knowledge of which proposals are most likely 
in fact to promote results that are wise and just” 
(Young, 2000: 30), just as the activities and steps of 
scientific method provide the reasonings for the for- 
mation and testing of hypotheses and theories which 
are most likely in fact to promote conclusions that 
are considered valid. The basic idea here is that 
“the outcome of political discussion and decision- 
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making is almost never some conception of justice, 
but rather a particular judgement about what ac- 
tions and policies this collective should adopt to ad- 
dress these circumstances” (Young, 2000: 28-9). It’s 
an ideal which scarcely fits neatly into the scientific 
method in physics. When scientific method engages 
in physics researches, the object of these researches is 
of course to reach agreement on an a reliable, consis- 
tent and non-arbitrary representation of the world, 
but also to agree on the design of institutions which 
minimizes influences from researchers’ perceptions 
and our researchers’ of natural phenomena. 


LOGOS: So what the deliberative model is sug- 
gesting is that justice is nothing other than what 
the members of an public would agree to. And since 
the deliberation begins from a starting point of jus- 
tice, processes of deliberative democracy will lead to 
substantively just outcomes, just as since the scien- 
tific method begins from a starting point of validity, 
processes of scientific method will lead to significant 
valid outcomes. 


YOUNG: Except that the publics must be inclu- 
sive publics, the members must be equal and rea- 
sonable citizens, and the agreements must be taken 
placed under circumstances of equality in the sense 
that “no one is in a position to threaten or coerce 
others into accepting their proposals” (Young, 2000: 
34) and freedom in the sense that enabling “the self- 
development of everyone and where no one is subject 
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to domination by others” (Young, 2000: 34). How- 
ever, you have to remember that “no existing democ- 
racy is as just as that. Our democracies contain 
structural inequalities—for example, inequalities of 
wealth, social and economic power, access to knowl- 
edge, status, work expectations” (Young, 2000: 34) 
which allow some interests to dominate while oth- 
ers have little or no voice. But recent proponents 
of the application of a model of deliberative democ- 
racy have, in one way or another, emphasize that 
through the process of public discussion “the more 
that public life and political decision-making moti- 
vate political actors to justify their claims and ac- 
tions and be accountable to their fellow citizens, the 
more the arbitrariness of greed, naked power, or the 
cynical pursuit of self-interest can be exposed and 
limited” (Young, 2000: 35), and they suggest that 
the model promotes cooperation, solving collective 
problems, and furthering justice. 


LOGOS: I’m surprised by your emphasis on the 
deliberative model being a way to defend inclusion 
and promote greater justice, since some interpreta- 
tions of the model of deliberative democracy focus on 
argumentation and that they assume an exclusion- 
ary norm of orderliness and articulateness. For me, 
they are fundamentally exclusionary in nature. Al- 
though models calling themselves deliberative have 
come to power in widely differing countries, and in 
widely differing circumstances, and at widely differ- 
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ent times across a period of several decades, every 
single one of them, without exception, as far as I 
know, has been problematically exclusionary. This 
being so, how can the ideology of these models be 
called a way to defend inclusion and promote greater 
justice? 


YOUNG: It’s a cruel paradox but I think it’s one 
that goes some considerable way to explain just why 
the models of deliberative democracy which prob- 
lematically privilege argument and unity and assume 
face-to-face discussion and a norm of order are such 
problematically exclusionary. If they were content 
merely to privileging argument, they would entail 
privileging particular norms of articulateness and 
dispassionateness which “sometimes serve to devalue 
or dismiss the efforts of some participants to make 
their claims and arguments to a political public” 
(Young, 2000: 38). If they were content merely to 
privileging unity, “under circumstances of social in- 
equality, the idea of a common good or general inter- 
est can often serve as a means of exclusion” (Young, 
2000: 43). If they were assuming face-to-face dis- 
cussion, they “often implicitly assumes what Jtir- 
gen Habermas calls a ‘centred’ image of the demo- 
cratic process” (Young, 2000: 45) which “should be 
rethought precisely in light of the facts of interdepen- 
dent mass societies” (Young, 2000: 47). If they were 
assuming a norm of order, then most activist polit- 
ical engagements such as “unfurling banners or dis- 
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playing symbolic objects with the intent of disrupt- 
ing bureaucratic or parliamentary routines in order 
to call attention to issues or positions that those per- 
forming the acts believe have been wrongly excluded 
from a deliberative agenda” (Young, 2000: 47). So 
I agree with your basic point, which emerges from 
that: some formulations of the deliberative model 
would exclude substantive principles from democratic 
theory. On the contrary, there’s a feeling that if 
you begin to allow for refinement in several respects, 
youre going to see that inclusive political communi- 
cation is the key element of democratic practice. 


LOGOS: I know from your writings that you had 
two types of exclusion to which democratic processes 
taking place under conditions of structural inequal- 
ity or deep disagreement exist. Two I would like 
to mention-and they are obviously connected with 
each other-are, first, external exclusion; and second, 
internal exclusion. 


YOUNG: External exclusion refers to the fact that 
“individuals and groups that ought to be included 
are purposely or inadvertently left out of fora for 
discussion and decision-making” (Young, 2000: 55). 
What has taken place is that one is being kept out- 
side deliberative processes. Internal exclusion refers 
to the fact that “people lack effective opportunity to 
influence the thinking of others even when they have 
access to for a and procedures of decision-making” 
(Young, 2000: 55). What has taken place is that one 
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is not being heard even when he is not being left out. 


LOGOS: Most theorists of strong democracy pay 
attention to issues of external exclusion. But you 
yourselves have tried to respond to issues of internal 
exclusion. Is this because you think issues of internal 
exclusion are more important than issues of external 
exclusion? 


YOUNG: No. Do you see the reason why, or shall 
I tell you? 


LOGOS: Tell me. 


YOUNG: Easy answer: because I do not believe 
that internal exclusion and inclusion have received 
enough theoretical attention. What has happened 
is that democratic inclusion “requires an expanded 
conception of political communication;” but this is 
not only about arguments, it is something which 
identifies “modes of internal inclusion” and provides 
“an account of more inclusive possibilities of attend- 
ing to one another in order to reach understanding” 
(Young, 2000: 56). It would be relatively easy for me 
to enumerate, or give you a catalogue of, those are as 
effective as argumentation which have been corrob- 
orated by the development of deliberative democ- 
racy: greeting, rhetoric, and narrative. This is a 
formidable catalogue-and it speaks a lot for inclu- 
sive political communication. 


LOGOS: What do you mean by greeting? 


YOUNG: We give this name, in everyday life, to 
any non-political communication gesture in which 
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“people acknowledge one another in their particu- 
larity” (Young, 2000: 57-8): “Hello” is a greeting 
before getting down to real matter. 


LOGOS: Then you confine yourself to “a moment 
of opening to and directly acknowledging the oth- 
ers, without the mediation of content that refers to 
the world” (Young, 2000: 58), or, what at bottom 
is the same thing, to public acknowledgement. Now, 
in this way you can “assert discursive equality and 
establish or re-establish the trust necessary for dis- 
cussion to proceed in good faith” (Young, 2000: 60), 
but not the truth as it is in itself. Yet it is precisely 
here a public use of reason lies hidden, the true form 
of discourse in the public sphere. The reasons or 
criticisms are impenetrable; you cannot bring about 
a desired end. 


YOUNG: Such ambition is not mine. Why al- 
ways strictly persist in forcing one’s discourse back 
to practical reason which “withdraws from universal 
human rights, or from the concrete ethical substance 
of a specific community, into the rules of discourse 
and forms of argumentation” (Habermas 1994, 1)? 
It is more profitable to “explicitly acknowledge the 
others whom they aim to persuade” (Young, 2000: 
62) along with reasons that others can accept. 


LOGOS: I'd like to look at one or two modes of 
communication aid the making of arguments we’ve 
been outlining. We’ve done that already in the case 
of greeting. What, for example, about rhetoric? 
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How do you see that as fitting into our picture? 


YOUNG: Well, it does fit. “Rhetoric concerns 
the way content is conveyed as distinct from the 
assertive value of the content” (Young, 2000: 65) 
and is a mode of communication that “motivates the 
move from reason to judgement” (Young, 2000: 69), 
like greeting, it “adds something important to ideals 
of inclusive public reason” (Young, 2000: 62), but, 
unlike it, it “constitutes the flesh and blood of any 
political communication” (Young, 2000: 65). 


LOGOS: Do you think all is mode of communica- 
tion? 

YOUNG: It is altogether a question of method, 
and in no sense an absolute doctrine. I do not at all 
deny that argument is able to solve collective prob- 
lems, but these collective problems can be solved 
justly by “making of arguments and enable under- 
standing and interaction in ways that argument alone 
cannot” (Young, 2000: 57). 


LOGOS: Access to process of communication as 
one of the normative and rational meanings to democ- 
racy is theoretically subject to solve collective prob- 
lems and promote justice. Do you think that social 
group differentiation serves as a resource for demo- 
cratic communication that aims at justice? 

YOUNG: Yes, but you see, misunderstanding oc- 
curs at several levels. One is this level on which this 
politics of difference is reduces to ‘identity politics’- 
“the assertion of a group interest without regard for 
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the interests of others, and/or the demand that oth- 
ers in a polity recognize their group identity as such” 
(Young, 2000: 86)- an obstruction instead. 


LOGOS: There are, aren’t there, well-known philoso- 
phers in the modern world who fear that group- 
specific political movements will divide the polity 
into selfish interest groups? 


YOUNG: There are. Jean Elshtain with account 
of communitarian tried to do this by claiming that 
the politics of difference “destroys the common good” 
(Young, 2000: 83). David Miller with account of lib- 
eral nationalist tried to add to this by discussing that 
the politics of difference “weakens national identity” 
(Young, 2000: 84). Todd Gitlin and David Harvey 
with account of socialists tried to cover the whole of 
experience by arguing that the politics of difference 
“undermines class solidarity” (Young, 2000: 85). I 
don’t think we shall have time to discuss them, but 
may I say that I’ve never seen any argument for these 
views that didn’t rest on the use of “a logic of sub- 
stance to conceptualize groups. Under this logic a 
group is defined by a set of essential attributes that 
constitute its identity as a group. Individuals are 
said to belong to the group in so far as they have 
the requisite attributes.” (Young, 2000: 87). 


LOGOS: One reason that the views of the ones you 
have mentioned exhibit no convincing to me is that 
only a politics of difference assuming an essentialist 
meaning of difference, rooted in structural inequal- 
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ities asserts an identity politics of recognition. An 
egalitarian politics of difference, on the other hand, 
is better understood as resisting unjust structural in- 
equalities and cultural conflicts by assuming differ- 
ence as structural position not identity. It’s totally 
realistic. 


YOUNG: I entirely agree. If ordinary men think 
otherwise, this is because, as I have mentioned, some 
philosophers have at time reduced “politics of dif- 
ference to ‘identity politics’, and then criticize that 
politics, implicitly use a logic of substance, or a logic 
of identity, to conceptualize groups. In this logic an 
entity is what it is by virtue of the attributes that 
inhere in it, some of which are essential attributes” 
(Young, 2000: 89). Groups should not be conceptu- 
alized in terms of substances or entities but rather 
in terms of relations, dynamics, processes, and disag- 
gregation. In this way “we can retain a description 
of social group differentiation, but without fixing or 
reifying groups” (Young, 2000: 89). 

LOGOS: And how this reconceptualization of groups 
impacts on the democratic communication that aims 
at justice? 

YOUNG: That question brings me on to our next 
point, perhaps one of the most difficult and the most 
important, the distinction between a structural so- 
cial group and a cultural social group. Let me dis- 
tinguish! “A structural social group is a collection 
of persons who are similarly positioned in interac- 
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tive and institutional relations that condition their 
opportunities and life prospects” (Young, 2000: 97) 
while a cultural social group is a collection of per- 
sons who have some shared normalization or practice 
that members believe are constitutive of the group. 
Since cultural social groups focus on religious, na- 
tional and ethnic cultures, they narrow the range of 
issues of justice and cannot account for marginaliza- 
tion on the basis of class, gender, age, ability, race, 
or caste. 

LOGOS: That means the former are more impor- 
tant for most appeals to justice. 

YOUNG: Yes. Only let us try “disengage group 
difference from identity by suggesting that social 
groups do not themselves have substantive unified 
identities, but rather are constituted through differ- 
entiated relations” (Young, 2000: 99). 

LOGOS: By all means, if we can. 

YOUNG: And shall we start with concerns about 
the relation of individuals to groups? 

LOGOS: As you will. 

YOUNG: Do you think that each social group de- 
fines a person’s identity? 

LOGOS: I should say yes. Roughly speaking, ob- 
jective attributes are a necessary condition for clas- 
sifying oneself as belonging to a certain social group. 

YOUNG: In what sense “belonging?” Do you mean 
that individuals belonging to those groups are, by 
virtue of their identity? 
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LOGOS: Yes, approximately. 


YOUNG: But it is clear, in the first place, that 
“if each group defines a person’s identity, then how 
are a person’s multiple group affiliations conjoined?” 
(Young, 2000: 99). 


LOGOS: No doubt; but I wasn’t thinking of that. 


YOUNG: Let us, however, think of “understand- 
ing individuals as conditioned by their positioning in 
relation to social groups without their constituting 
individual identities” (Young, 2000: 102), and note 
what effect that social group difference as a resource 
in democratic communication has on promoting jus- 
tice. How many identities a person can have I do not 
know; but what I do know is that “a person’s iden- 
tity is not some sum of her gender, racial, class, and 
national affinities” (Young, 2000: 102). And there is 
no such thing as a ‘fixed’ or ‘authentic’ group iden- 
tity that a person must share with members of some 
social group to which she identifies as belonging to. 
By primarily deriving social difference from social 
positions, we can gain access to resources and partic- 
ipation rather than the struggles involving identity 
recognition. 

LOGOS: As things stand, do you see a common 
concern with representation as an issue of fostering 
democratic dialogue? 

YOUNG: Well I do, and in our discussion we’ve 
agreed about what the norms and conditions of in- 
clusive communicative democracy are. Representa- 
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tion, if luckily enough, can consistent with those 
norms and conditions. It does not look like it on the 
surface, and I can think of “reasons that some demo- 
cratic theorists have for saying that representation 
is incompatible with authentic democracy” (Young, 
2000: 123). At a pinch, you might say that “repre- 
sentation, they suggest, ‘alienates political will at 
the cost of genuine self-government’, ‘impairs the 
community’s ability to function as a regulating in- 
strument of justice’, and ‘precludes the evolution of 
a participating public in which the idea of justice 
might take root’” (Young, 2000: 124) 


LOGOS: That is, no doubt, very regrettable; but 
I don’t see how you can stop it. 


YOUNG: The condition of stopping it is concep- 
tualizing “representation as a differentiated relation- 
ship among political actors engaged in a process ex- 
tending over space and time” (Young, 2000: 123). 
In the context of complex mass politics, this, I be- 
lieve, is one of the problems with which it must be 
most preoccupied; and with the development of the 
politics of difference we may expect that there will 
come a development in the institution of group rep- 
resentation in policymaking. That, at any rate, is a 
cautious statement; and so far, I hope, I have carried 
you with me? 


LOGOS: I don’t object to the suggestion, but it’s 
altogether unnecessary. Representation is incompat- 
ible with authentic democracy, isn’t it? 
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YOUNG: On the contrary, “in large-scale mass so- 
ciety, representation and participation mutually re- 
quire each other for politics to be deeply democratic” 
(Young, 2000: 124). 


LOGOS: But even granting that the large-scale 
mass society might be made effective, I see all sorts 
of other difficulties. In the first place, it is so hard to 
say what you want to breed for. Do you want to say 
that representation does not, as you yourselves said 
earlier, “alienates political will at the cost of genuine 
self-government”, “impairs the community’s ability 
to function as a regulating instrument of justice,” or 
“precludes the evolution of a participating public in 
which the idea of justice might take root” (Young, 
2000: 124). 


YOUNG: The answer to that question must de- 
pend on the kind of self-government, community or 
public you have in view, a point to which we might 
not try to come directly in this discussion. But 
meantime, in the web of modern social life, we may 
surely say this much, that even if it were hard to de- 
termine what values of democracy themselves does 
representation violate, it should not be hard to re- 
alize that “no person can be present at all the deci- 
sions or in all the decision-making bodies whose ac- 
tions affect her life, because they are so many and so 
dispersed” (Young, 2000: 124). When it is unlikely 
that we could know “how to get relief to victims of 
disaster thousands of miles away; how to structure 
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the relations of millions of people from diverse eth- 
nic and religious groups densely packed in the neigh- 
bourhoods of a city so that there will be less violence 
and more co-operation among them; how to organize 
and finance a national retirement system most pru- 
dently and justly” (Young, 2000: 45) by institutions 
of direct democracy, then, at least, the distrust of 
institutions of formal representation should be for- 
bidden. 


LOGOS: Well, let us grant that, if you like. But 
still there is the further difficulty which we have al- 
ready touched upon, that even if we knew that rep- 
resentative institutions aren’t in conflict citizen par- 
ticipation, we don’t know how to legitimately au- 
thorize representatives and hold them accountable. 
Critics of representative democracy, as I understand 
from elsewhere, made a great point of reasserting an 
image of democratic decision-making as requiring a 
co-presence of citizen. 


YOUNG: They had made a kind of paradox which 
satisfied them more easily, no doubt, “representation 
is necessary but impossible” (Young, 2000: 126). 
Only in quite recent years have a few bold men, 
like Jacques Derrida, ventured to assert the impor- 
tance of différance, and initiated the inquiries that 
may lead to knowledge on the account of represen- 
tation. “Conceptualizing representation in terms of 
différance means acknowledging and affirming that 
there is a difference, a separation, between the repre- 
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sentative and the constituents” (Young, 2000: 127). 
I, for my part, have sufficient faith in the Derridian 
concept of différance to believe that once men really 
want to conceive representation as a differentiated 
relationship among plural actors, they will “dissolves 
the paradox of how one person can stand for the ex- 
perience and opinions of many” (Young, 2000: 127). 
Once our evaluation of the process of representation 
is broken down, that the normative meaning of rep- 
resentation is construed “according to the character 
of the relationship between the representative and 
the constituents” (Young, 2000: 128), we may hope 
to reconcile democracy with the requirements of so- 
cial group difference. 
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A Dialogue with the Founding Father 
Thomas Jefferson 


LOGOS: What reason can you give someone for tak- 
ing an interest in the Constitution of the United 
States if he hasn’t already done so of his own ac- 
cord or been led to it by the education system? 
JEFF: Well, to begin with, there are not a few 
passages in the Constitution of the United States, 
but it has given rise to much discussion. I feel that 
every political science professor will agree with me 
in saying that the “Constitution” is one of the most 
difficult subjects to teach; and for the most part be- 
cause many questions are asked which cannot be di- 
rectly answered from or by reference to the text it- 
self. People don’t want to discuss knotty political 
questions if they know that they can’t examine their 
answers much-but in fact if we keep our attention 
to the plain and obvious meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, then there are many nice points arising out of 
its more obvious provisions. The simplicity, equal- 
ity and transparency of the Constitution, provides 
us the duties and rights of everyday life in a simple 
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language. 

LOGOS: As you say, the simplicity, equality and 
transparency of the Constitution, provides us the 
duties and rights of everyday life. Why is it like 
that? 

JEFF: I and other U.S. Founding Fathers includ- 
ing James Madison who wrote the document that 
formed the model for the Constitution, suppose, be- 
cause a political constitution is the instrument em- 
bodying doctrines, concepts and procedures which 
delineating the national frame of government and so 
it needs to be everywhere fully evident and requires 
only good sense to be perceived in order to prevent 
the emergence of factions. 

LOGOS: Why do we need to be aware of the emer- 
gence of factions? 

JEFF: The emergence of factions provides irrec- 
oncilable differences of opinion, dangerous seditions 
and a consequent return to the decline of the State. 

LOGOS: Can you give some causes of faction? 

JEFF: The United States of America is now pro- 
foundly different from the 18th century world in 
which it was created. And you do not want to have 
debates and dissensions on the way many constitu- 
tional clauses are interpreted differently due to dif- 
ferences in other time periods since it can cause a 
failing relationship between the government and its 
citizens. 


LOGOS: “We the People of the United States, 
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in Order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 


JEFF: Thank you. Well, then, We the People. 
Who are we? We are the people of the United States, 
who were to prove their right “to assume among the 
powers of the earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God en- 
title them” as well as who are capable of establishing 
and maintaining an efficient government. 


LOGOS: Are you too exaggerated in the ability of 
Americans? 

JEFF: I am not exaggerated. The reality shows 
that the prosperity and sustainability of the U.S as 
in 21st century is partly rooted in the Constitution 
which is suitable for the people of the United States. 
It exploits its potential and ensuring framework for 
the development of the nation. 


LOGOS: How do you know if it is suitable for the 
people of the United States? 

JEFF: Well, let me tell you a bit about the history 
of the Constitution of the United States. In 1787, a 
draft of the Constitution of the United States was 
made public so that people in 13 states could de- 
cide to approve or reject it. A fierce debate was held 
between those who support the Constitution and or 
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Federalists and those who reject or anti-Federalists. 
The ideas of the Federalists are expressed in The 
Federalist Papers, written by Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, and John Jay under the common 
pen name Publius. Meanwhile, the ideas of the anti- 
Federalists are not codified in a complete work, but 
only the writings of various authors; and the most 
famous being the one under the pen name Brutus. 
The true identity of Brutus is unknown, but most 
likely Melancton Smith of Poughkeepsie and John 
Williams of Salem. Their debate clarified the main 
principles of the Constitution with many central ques- 
tions. One of these is that questions is that what 
shall the United States guaranty to every State in 
this Union? 


LOGOS: What is the answer? 


JEFF: We all know that the answer is a republi- 
can form of government. But trouble has just be- 
gun. Federalists argued that the draft of the Con- 
stitution created a republic, while anti-Federalists 
denied this. The conflict between those who reject 
the Constitution and those who support is the con- 
flict between anti-Federalists or those who consider 
themselves as “true republicans” and Federalists or 
those who were considered as “pseudo-republicans.” 
However, Publius argued that the draft Constitu- 
tion perfectly complied with the true principles of a 
republican form of government. 


LOGOS: Which group is right? 
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JEFF: The definition of republican form of gov- 
ernment that Brutus pursued is one that exists in 
history. According to true republicans, a republic 
can only exist in a small territory. Publius, but on 
the other hand, tried to redefine the definition of re- 
publican form of government to fit a nation as large 
as the United States. The form of government cho- 
sen by the people of the United States is the one 
that Publius has mentioned. Within this form, we 
are subject to laws to which we have consented and 
to the government to which we have elected. 


LOGOS: To end our discussion I would like, if I 
may, to put a personal question you. Having sell 
your vast collection of books to the Library of Congress, 
and found and built the University of Virginia, you 
became a figure in supporting public education. What 
would you do to familiarize or educate the beginner 
with the main provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States? 

JEFF: I would ask George Washington to donate 
to National Constitution Center, saying that the cen- 
ter has help the beginner especially young learners 
to familiarize with the main provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

LOGOS: Why don’t you ask Mr. Madison to do- 
nate since Mr. Madison has a pivotal role in drafting 
and promoting the Constitution of the United States 
and the United States Bill of Rights. 


JEFF: James and I, we both left the presidency 
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a poorer man than when elected. We have lived 
perpetually beyond our means and were always in 
debt. Go ask George for money. He is well-known 
glorified fagade of wealth and grandeur at Mount 
Vernon. 
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A Dialogue with Locke, Rousseau and Young 


LOGOS: One, two, three; but where, my dear Locke, 
is the fourth of those who were yesterday my guests 
and are to be my entertainers to-day? 

LOCKE: He has been taken ill, Logos; for he would 
not willingly have been absent from this gathering. 

LOGOS: Then, if he is not coming, you and the 
two others must supply his place. 

LOCKE: Certainly, and we will do all that we can; 
having been handsomely entertained by you yester- 
day, those of us who remain should be only too glad 
to return your hospitality. 

LOGOS: Do you remember what were the points 
of which I required you to speak? 

LOCKE: We remember some of them, and you 
will be here to remind us of anything which we have 
forgotten: or rather, if we are not troubling you, will 
you briefly recapitulate the whole, and then the par- 
ticulars will be more firmly fixed in our memories? 

LOGOS: To be sure I will: the chief theme of my 
yesterday’s discourse was the polity regarding issues 
of surveillance and social media-how constituted and 
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of what citizens composed it would seem likely to be 
most perfect. 

LOCKE: Yes, Logos; and what you said of it was 
very much to our mind. 

LOGOS: Did we begin by accepting the fact that 
in an Internet-driven world, large amounts of per- 
sonal data are rapidly transmitted to a wide variety 
of people and institutions. 

LOCKE: Yes. 


LOGOS: And when we had given to each one this 
fact, we spoke of social media platforms which were 
established which offer services allowing users to cre- 
ate a digital persona that can interact and com- 
municate with other such personas, and said that 
they were to be collectors of our personal data, and 
there is no other way to avoid this as long as we still 
want to use their service; they were to be merciful 
in mysteriously and obfuscately collecting personal 
data from their clients. 

LOCKE: Exactly. 


LOGOS: We said, if I am not mistaken, that both 
the social media platforms and their clients should 
be aware that there are many types of data that 
can be extracted, and extrapolations made about 
individuals using even anonymous data, aggregate 
data, and metadata. And many times, this data is 
being collected, and more importantly, used, in ways 
that users are not fully aware of. 


LOCKE: Certainly. 
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LOGOS: And what did we say of data have been 
collected? 

LOCKE: We said that social media companies are 
the largest collectors of personal data. 

ROUSSEAU: We said that data collected includes 
data voluntarily given, data that is collected and 
viewed, anonymized data, metadata, and extrapo- 
lated statistical data. 

YOUNG: We said that data has been sold for com- 
mercial purposes and data has been used by govern- 
ment for surveillance purposes. 

LOGOS: And we also said that data transparency 
and protection typically are rated at only 40-70% for 
nearly every US company, didn’t we? 

LOCKE: Very true. 

LOGOS: And being thus said our data were not 
to truly consider gold or silver or anything else to be 
our own private property; they were to be like natu- 
ral resources, which we are not fully aware of what 
they are and where they are, belong to a polity not 
ourselves unless rights to them have been obtained 
from this polity; and they were being used in the 
name of improving our experience on the product of 
this polity, which was claimed to be the sole pursuit 
of this polity. 

LOCKE: That was also said. 

LOGOS: Then have I now given you all the heads 
of our yesterday’s discussion? Or is there anything 
more, my dear Locke, which has been omitted? 
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LOCKE: Nothing, Logos; it was just as you have 
said. 


LOGOS: Very good. And good luck to you all; 
and [in return for my yesterday’s discourse will now 
rest and be a listener. But are there possibilities 
for something better? Shall we articulate normative 
ideals and moral arguments intended to reveal who 
or what has the authority to collect and use data 
collected through social media companies? 


LOCKE: I must say all data including its applica- 
tions and the people who use it exist together in the 
State of Nature. 


LOGOS: What exactly the nature and origin of 
whatever it is you are trying to get at? 


LOCKE: There will be no difficulty in answering 
your question, Logos. Let us take first the relation- 
ship of people-they should know how to administer 
the state of nature, “state all men are naturally in,” 
and in the administration of it to hold “perfect free- 
dom to order their actions, and dispose of their pos- 
sessions and persons, as they think fit, within the 
bounds of the law of nature, without asking leave, 
or depending upon the will of any other man.” A 
men’s state of nature, if you wish to know about 
that, may also be easily described: his “power and 
jurisdiction is reciprocal” (Two Treatises 2.4). Only 
after the construction of political society, every age, 
every condition of life, young or old, male or female, 
bond or free, loses his equality. 
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LOGOS: By the gods, please be generous, and tell 
me what you say that state of nature is? 

LOCKE: “This be a state of liberty, yet it is not 
a state of licence: though man in that state have 
an uncontroulable liberty to dispose of his person or 
possessions, yet he has not liberty to destroy him- 
self, or so much as any creature in his possession, 
but where some nobler use than its bare preserva- 
tion calls for it. The state of nature has a law of 
nature to govern it, which obliges every one” (Two 
Treatises 2.6). 

LOGOS: I will, if Rousseau and Young, who are 
our other partners, approves. 

ROUSSEAU: I quite approve. 

YOUNG: Me too. 

LOGOS: Now, Locke if, as we were saying, data is 
property, who or what should prerogative be left to 
regarding data decisions, in the broad sense of the 
word,-that is, properties? 

LOCKE: Then listen, Logos, prerogative should 
be left to the individual for data decisions. And 
companies should only collect data from individuals 
with their consent. 

LOGOS: Do you mean that companies or parties 
are only allowed to collect from individuals that is 
only provided by the individual or user with their 
consent and only their consent, Locke? 

LOCKE: Yes, I do. 

LOGOS: Upon this view, then what exists in a 
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state of nature in the social media and data world 
is all the data that is willing fully given up with 
consent and stored in a data powerhouse in the cyber 
universe? 

LOCKE: You understand me capitally, Logos. 

LOGOS: Did this already happened? 

LOCKE: This already exists, but people are often 
unaware of what they are signing away in a contract. 
State of war is created the moment when a company 
or party takes digital property from an individual or 
group of individuals without their consent. 

LOGOS: What is your definition of state of war? 

LOCKE: A state of enmity and destruction that 
arises when people make designs of force upon other 
people, without a common authority. 

LOGOS: What is going on after that? 

LOCKE: If the government infringes on an indi- 
vidual’s data beyond its bounds of overseeing the 
data itself, the individual should have a right to re- 
taliate accordingly. 

YOUNG: Do you, Locke, really believe that a state 
of war between the individual or victim and the au- 
thority is created when a government authority col- 
lects data without one’s consent? 

LOCKE: Yes, Young; and, as I was saying, I can 
tell you, if you would like to hear them, a victim 
can retaliate with a legal case expressing how their 
digital property was violated and collected without 
their consent. 
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YOUNG: No doubt, Locke; but you would admit 
the fact that data sometimes is collected without an 
individual knowing and the people will only be able 
to retaliate with knowledge, from some channel of 
media, that such an act is occurring? 

LOCKE: I admit. 

LOGOS: Is this too strict, Locke? Can we find 
something that will be better than this, which is 
more natural and suitable to our contemporary so- 
cieties, and has the very great advantage of being a 
fact and not a fiction? 

LOCKE: I think not. But let’s others have a word. 

ROUSSEAU: And me too, Locke, as Logos says, 
will not be wanting fiction; and there is no excuse 
for not complying with your idea which is not merely 
fiction. I agree that there needs to be an established 
social contract to moralize the interactions that oc- 
cur over social media platforms, of which all indi- 
viduals that them are a body politic. And to make 
binding principles that can be legally enforced, force 
is needed, hence it needs to be tied to government. 
That is, social media becomes a government enter- 
prise that is maintained and controlled by govern- 
ment. 

LOGOS: But why? 

ROUSSEAU: I will tell you why: I have heard 
from certain wise men and women that- 

LOCKE: What did they say? 

ROUSSEAU: They spoke that companies are par- 
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tial wills and need to be part of a unified will. And 
it must be better if government is that fiat executor 
of this social contract will, in that case, social media 
will be a medium of executing the social contract 
and remains in government control as a utility. 

LOCKE: Where does legitimacy come from to col- 
lect and use data? 

ROUSSEAU: The legitimacy comes from a single 
unified social contract between all members of the 
Social Media Republic body or state. Those that 
use social media need to have a social contract in 
common between them to moralize and legitimize 
any actions taken by any actors on the platform. 

LOGOS: All members of social media can be thought 
of as citizens of a common republic? 

ROUSSEAU: Yes. 

YOUNG: But if this is true, what is the citizen? 
Social media allows individuals to make pseudony- 
mous accounts, or even multiple accounts, doesn’t 
it? 

ROUSSEAU: I cannot tell, Logos, for I do not 
know. But for a republic to function, all individuals 
must act as a single cohesive state, yet be equal as 
citizens to create the rules by which they will be 
governed. 

LOGOS: And upon this view, Rousseau, will there 
be a digital republic with a legislative and executive 
body to enact and enforce laws? 

ROUSSEAU: So I should suppose. 
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YOUNG: I should suppose that both legislative 
and executive power resides in the companies that 
provide the services to the consumer? 


ROUSSEAU: True. 


LOCKE: Well then, my dear friend Rousseau, do 
tell me, that social media platforms specify terms 
and conditions, the laws and have sole discretion over 
how users utilize their services? 


ROUSSEAU: Quite true. They are accountable to 
uphold their end of their provided terms of service 
agreements that can enforced by governments, but 
are not directly accountable to users. Additionally, 
such companies also have a wide amount of execu- 
tive discretion to perform covert shadow-banning of 
individuals, deletion of “offensive” content, and era- 
sure of accounts that do not meet their “community 
guidelines”, the digital equivalents of censorship and 
execution. 

LOCKE: The political powers which you mentioned, 
of legislative and executive bodies, can only be, I 
fear, rightfully given by the state and the general 
will to magistrates. 

LOGOS: Also I think that real people, and not 
“digital” people must be involved in civic engage- 
ment and punishment. This capacity to interact 
with real people and not digital identities is outside 
that of social media companies, but, according to 
you, Rousseau, is the exact purpose of Government. 

YOUNG: I only fear, Rousseau, that in a system 
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where companies lay out rules that you must agree 
to, those agreeing have no say in what the commu- 
nity guidelines or laws should be, putting them un- 
der the arbitrary power of a partial will of the com- 
pany. 

ROUSSEAU: Then, my friends, we must not fear. 
The only government that can give equal power to 
real people over social media matters is that of the 
existing government that magistrates the general will 
of all people in the republic, isn’t it? 

LOGOS: Yes, Rousseau; that will clearly be the 
answer. 

LOCKE: And social media becomes a utility pro- 
vided by the government to the people, which can 
be effectuated by outright ownership of such com- 
munication channels, or by passing regulations to 
the extent that the government controls the interac- 
tions done on such channels and social media compa- 
nies and their executives become magistrates of the 
state-that holds? 

ROUSSEAU: Yes, that holds. 

LOCKE: Since social media is a utility or service 
provided commonly by the state, individual citizens 
have no individual rights or claims to it, or any of 
the data on it-that also holds? 

ROUSSEAU: Yes, that also holds. 

YOUNG: What about the citizens or users? 

ROUSSEAU: Citizens have no individual rights 
beyond what agreed upon commonly, and these “rights” 
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can be overridden for the preservation and continu- 
ation of a nation’s social contract or raison d’etre. 
I believe that governments have the rightful author- 
ity to restrict the liberties they give to citizens to 
use their social media utility as well as fully surveil, 
censor and propagandize on these platforms. 


LOGOS: What a comprehensible being you are, 
Rousseau: when you are in the country, as you say, 
you really are restricted to use the social media util- 
ity as well as being fully surveilled, censored and 
propagandized on these platforms. 


ROUSSEAU: Very true, my good friend; and I 
hope that you will excuse me when you hear the rea- 
son, which is, that I want to ensure that “all of the 
springs of the State are vigorous and simple, its max- 
ims are clear and perspicuous, it has no confused, 
contradictory interests, the common good is every- 
where fully evident and requires only good sense to 
be perceived” (The Social Contract 4.1.1). And now 
having arrived, I intend to lie down, and now, Young, 
you, I suppose, should speak next, after duly calling 
upon the concern of the citizens. 


YOUNG: All men, Rousseau, who have any ideal 
of inclusion, political equality, reasonableness, and 
publicity, at the beginning of every public discus- 
sion, whether small or great, always greet and ad- 
dress people by name, maintain a rhetoric speech, 
and narrate what they want to say. Let this, then, 
be our invocation of responding to exclusion to which 
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democratic processes taking place under conditions 
of structural inequality or deep disagreement exist, 
to which I add an exhortation of myself to speak in 
such manner as will be most intelligible to you all, 
and will most accord with my own intent. 

LOGOS: Excellent, Young; and we will do pre- 
cisely as you bid us. The prelude is charming, and is 
already accepted by us-may we beg of you to proceed 
to the strain? 

YOUNG: Let me tell you then how can we ap- 
ply this manner in the matter of social media and 
surveillance. I don’t mind if my data has been col- 
lected and I am being surveilled since the dominant 
concept of privacy, which is used to dispute surveil- 
lance by many, is itself a motivation of surveillance 
if one considers the bigger picture. 

LOGOS: Do you mean that there is a common 
ground between privacy and surveillance? 

YOUNG: Certainly. 

LOGOS: Instead of opposing to surveillance in or- 
der to support privacy, you extend the rationality to 
surveillance? 

YOUNG: Yes. 

LOGOS: Why do you say this? 

YOUNG: To be sure, privacy has some joys: the 
thrill of owning something that is truly ours and do- 
ing something that is truly us. Comfort is a more 
common experience than this thrill, however. Citi- 
zens must often sacrifice a great deal of privacy to 
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gain a small feeling of comfort when they know that 
their safety is not in dangers while getting together 
with strangers. And shall that be the premise of our 
agreement? 

LOGOS: Yes. And you may proceed. 

YOUNG: I desire that all things should be good 
and nothing bad, so far as this was attainable. Where- 
fore also finding the most democratic social media 
and surveillance not at rest, but moving in an in- 
clusive, descriptive and normative way of public dis- 
cussion and deliberation should be asserted in the 
first place. Now the deeds of the best could never be 
or have been other than the fact that “all members 
of the given polity should have effectively equal in- 
fluence over debate and decision-making within that 
polity” (Young 2000: 8). 

LOCKE: Very good, Young. 
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